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An Accurate Yardstick of Boiler Value: 


Cleaver-Brooks 
Design Standards 
set a 

High Standard 
of 


Quality 





4 PASS DESIGN ... 


High velocity combustion gases produce more 
effective heat transfer. Result: fuel economy and 
clean boiler operation. 


FORCED DRAFT... 
Provides all air for combustion. Accurate air-fuel 
ratios assure high combustion efficiency. 

5 SQUARE FEET OF HEATING SURFACE 

PER BOILER HORSEPOWER... 


Longer boiler life resulting from realistic heat 
transfer rates. 
UPDRAFT CONSTRUCTION ... 


There is greater safety in a low furnace location. 
Hottest combustion gases lie deep in boiler water. 


Your best buy in packaged boilers is Cleaver-Brooks - your 
standard of excellence by any comparison. 


Cleaver Brod | iiieiaiettiiaaia 


15-600 hp., 15-250 psi oil, 
Originators of the gas, combination firing for 
Gutt-Comtanes Gover heating and process loads 
Write or phone for details 


CA RN S “" H 0 A Gl YU N D CO . 420 N. 15th Avenue © Phoenix, Arizona 


© AIR CONDITIONING Application Engineering 
e HEATING Installation Instruction 


® VENTILATING Product Performance 
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UNION GYPSUM COMPANY is pleased to announce that lath and plaster, to be used in the new Solar 
House sponsored by the Association for Applied Solar Energy and the Phoenix Association of Home Build- 


ers, is being contributed by Union Gypsum. 
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UNION GYPSUM COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING © SUITE 336 @ AL 8-6106 PHOENIX 





FOR SCHOOLS, OFFICES AND FINER HOMES 


INSTITUTIONAL HOLLOW CORE DOOR 





RECOMMENDED SPECIFICATIONS 


Eisoks dail be Heck bine hallew-caile ba eauod Lighter in weight than solid core doors yet heavier 





by Glen-Mar Door Manufacturing Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Rails —Top and bottom rails shall both be 10" 
Stiles a Shall be 6 wintdn of i" wide of 
soft wood. {Alt.) Matching hardwood 

i ~ edges shall be a minimum of ¥2" after 
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Lock-Blocks — Shall be 24” long by 4” wide, cen- 







, giving a total width 
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and sturdier by far than the standard residential kind, 
GLEN-COR doors are “easy on the hinges” and are 
built to withstand the extra abuses of school and com- 
mercial traffic. Core design is such that adequate block- 
age is located where needed for the installation of all 
types of hardware, opening and closing devices. 


IT’S THE CORE THAT COUNTS 


DOORS OF QUALITY 


1310 North 21st Ave. — Phoenix, Arizona 
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(GuEsT COLUMN By EDWARD H. NELSON, AIA.) 


OVER THE NEXT two decades, this country will bé 
confronted with an enormous increase in population. 
We will experience tremendous expansion of cities, one 
growing into another as Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and New York are now doing. With the 
pushing out into the farmland, the endless multiplica- 
tion of highways and suburbs, and the rise of city 
apartment developments, will come deterioration and 
decay of the older residential and business neighbor- 
hoods. Most of us who now live in a rural or semi- 
rural environment will be living in a vast urban one. 
The result of this great man-made landscape could 
be depressing, chaotic and a constant source of irri- 
tation, or it could be full of order and beauty. 


We architects have a grave responsibility not only 
for the creation of the skyline, but also for the creation 
of new patterns and the control and renewal of old 
patterns within these great urban agglomerations of 
the future. 


The form of leadership we provide depends on the 
individual architect. Every city or county planning 
commission, citizens committee dealing with problems 
of growth of the city, neighborhood council, and state 
or federal planning agency should have an architect 
represented. Architects individually and in groups 
should be participating in planning activities, either 
as a public service or as professionals providing plan- 
ning services. The public relations efforts of architect- 
ural groups should be helping to promote good plan- 
ning of suburban areas, of subdivisions, of street pat- 
terns, of major routes, of parks and recreation areas, 
and of industrial and business neighborhoods. The 
architects should also be concerning themselves with 
the prevention of decay and the rehabilitation and 
replacement of decaying city neighborhoods through 
citizen and professional participation in urban re- 
newal programs. 


We are at the threshold of the age of planning. Let 
us seize the opportunities to be of service as we 
enter this age. 
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No LARGE BUILDINGS are erected without the guiding 
hand of an architect. As the size and importance of 
buildings decrease, however, the percentage designed 
by architects gradually decreases. On the surface it 
would appear that architectural service falls into what 
is termed the “luxury class”—a service to be bought by 
the few who can afford it or who, through some cir- 
cumstances, must have it. Laymen are too prone to 
accept this point of view. On the other hand, those 
who have learned the value of architectural services, 
consider them a necessity. 


Architectural service can hardly be placed in the 
luxury class with jewelry and expensive automobiles. 
Neither can it be put in the necessity class with cloth- 
ing, food and shelter. Yet it is a service essential to 
the sound development of building projects, large and 
small. It is a service that particularly demonstrates the 
architect’s skill; it is a service that can usually be had 
for little or no additional cost. Too many people think 
that its small cost is something to be saved or applied 
to secure some gadget that could not otherwise be 


afforded. 


Permitting the public to look upon the architect’s 
services as a luxury is a fault of the profession itself. 
While the profession as a whole has concentrated on 
the big jobs it has let the small jobs get done as best 
they could. In so doing it has overlooked a large, fer- 
tile field. 


Today we are passing through a transitional period, 
an era that will doubtless have a marked effect on 
architecture and architectural practice. The old ex- 
pression, “keep your ear to the ground,” is replaced 
by, “keep your eyes on the sky.” The satellites and 
guided missiles are with us. 


The profession must establish itself in every com- 
munity as a powerful factor in the building industry. 
This means closer contact with the public than in the 
past, and leadership in moulding public opinion in all 
matters associated with building. When the profession 
gets “close” to the public, its services will be viewed 
as a necessity and not a luxury. 
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CENTRAL CHAPTER NEWS 


The Chapter’s March meeting featured officers and 
members of the board of directors of the Arizona 
Building Contractors’ Association. “Jobs in Remote 
Areas” and “Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building 
Trades” were subjects that provoked keen discussion 
among the members. So much interest was develop- 
ed that the session had to be summarily adjourned 
at 10:30. 


The April 3 meeting (6:30 p.m. at the ABC Club) 
will feature a talk on the subject: “CSI as Part of 
Your Team,” by Norman E. Blair, president of the 
Central Arizona Chapter, Construction Specifications 
Institute. 


Robert Sexton has been approved for corporate 
membership; and Ramon Martinez and Thomas Black- 
wood for associate membership. 


May Meeting and Honor Awards 


Cornelius M. Deasy, AIA, past president of South- 
ern California Chapter, will address the joint meet- 
ing and honor awards dinner of the Central Arizona 
Chapter and architectural students at Arizona State 
on Thursday, May 8 at 7:30 p.m. in the Memorial 
Union Building on the campus at Tempe. Deasy’s 
penetrating observations are well remembered by 


those who have heard him speak at the last Mountain 
States Regional Conference, or elsewhere. 


At this May meeting (which is being held at a 
different date, hour and location than normal for 
chapter meetings), awards and scholarships will be 
presented to architectural students at Arizona State. 
The meeting will also feature announcement of win- 
ning entries in the new Chapter Honor Awards Pro- 
gram, patterned after those carried on annually at 
regional and national levels. 


The Awards program, which is open to all archi- 
tects registered and residing in Arizona, will culmin- 
ate with a judgment on May Ist. Work will be en- 
tered in the separate categories of Completed Work 
and Proposed Work. Deadline for entries is May Ist. 
Jury is to be announced at an early date. Winning 
entries will be exhibited at various places in the 
Valley. 


Because the time for preparation of entries is rela- 
tively short, the program is being based on minimum 
requirements for entries in order to permit maximum 
use of photos and other material ordinarily available. 
The program is under the direction of the Awards and 
Scholarship Committee consisting of Henry Arnold, 
AIA, Blaine Drake, AIA, and Murry Harris. A writ- 
ten program setting forth all requirements is being 
mailed to all corporate and associate members. 





ANNOUNCING DESIGN COMPETITION 
AND SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 
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Laing-Garrett, in cooperation with the manufacturers of Modernfold Doors, 
is pleased to announce that it will establish a $500 scholarship in the Division 


of Architecture at Arizona State, 


in the name of the architect or architectural firm 
winning its design competition. 


Winner will also receive an individual award of $50. Competition will be 
based on the most ingenious usage of a folding door in a type of construction 
to be designated by James W. Elmore, AIA, head of the division of Architecture, 


Arizona State College at Tempe. 


Closing dates for entries will be April 24, 1958. Awards will be announced 
and presented at the May 8 Awards Dinner of the Central Arizona Chapter, 


American Institute of Architects. 


Further details of the competition, including design problem, are being mailed 
to architects. 
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LEWIS NEEB 
IS CALLED 


Lewis S. Neeb, member 
of the Board of Technical 
Registration and long-time 
teacher in the Valley, died 
in Phoenix February 15. 
He was 68. 

The lives of thousands of 
students and professional 


men have been helpfully influenced since Mr. Neeb 
came to Arizona in 1919 as an industrial arts teacher 
and athletic coach. He was with Phoenix College 
from 1926 to 1930, at which time he joined the In- 
dustrial Arts Department at Arizona State College at 
Tempe. He headed the department for many years 
until 1957. 

A Mechanical Engineer with License No. 652, Mr. 
Neeb served many terms on the Board of Technical 
Registration since 1934. During World War II he 
was chief engineer at Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Active in civic and professional organizations, he 
is survived by his wife, Rayma Neeb, who is execu- 
tive secretary of the Board of Technical Registration; 
by a son, Lewis Jr., of Tempe; a daughter, Mrs. J. W. 
Craver, Honolulu; a brother and one grandchild. 





SUPERLIT 


BRICKS AND LITE 


ccurate soils tests are important for resi- 
dences as well as for large structures. For 
subdivisions the F.H.A. requires a test hole 
every 20 acres or fraction thereof with 
analyses of samples recovered. 


he F.H.A. states that “where type and con- 
dition of soil is in question additional soil 
tests may be required.” ATL believes that 
additional soil tests should be performed in 
EVERY case. 


aboratory recommendations are that the soil 
mechanic should investigate the site to the 
proper extent to provide good design infor- 
mation. Usually $10 to $20 an acre will allow 
adequate laboratory tests to determine the 
various soil conditions encountered. 


Next month: More about residential soils testing. 


ARIZONA TESTING LABORATORIES 


Member, American Council of Independent Laboratories 


PHOENIX * TUCSON * FLAGSTAFF 





we ‘Desert Buff 


Colored Superlite Block 


Seal for Shad iC sitewide 


FIRE SAFE! .. . By test. 
DURABLE! . . . By test. 


ECONOMICAL! . . . By test. 
INSULATING! ... By test. 
SOUND ABSORBENT! .. . By test. 
ADAPTABLE! .. . By test. 


Free Booklet 
on 
“Why Superlite 
in School 


Construction?” 
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4012 N. Central 
842 W. Main 


UPERLITE 


BRICKS AND BLOCKS 


Phoenix, Arizona 
AM 5-4755 


Mesa, Arizona 
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GRABE BRICK LOUIS DeVRY 
COMPANY AND SON 
PHOENIX TUCSON PRESSED 
BRICK YARD BRICK COMPANY 
| WALLAPAI BRICK & | WESTERN 
CLAY PRODUCTS CLAY PRODUCTS 


SECTIONAL STAGES 












A COMPLETE 
PORTABLE STAGE 

ERECTED IN A 
MATTER OF 


MINUTES 





Units may be stacked in 
groups of five on a dolly 
for ease of handling, which 


will clear the average door. 












BUILDING MATERIALS AND SPECIALTIES Special steel dolly also 


Pp. O. BOX 2410 * PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





available. 
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ARIZONA ARCHITECT 


“ie E-ditue’s PERSPECTIVE 


Rec MANNING, Arizona’s Pulitzer Prize cartoonist, 
first called my attention to the “other arts” of archi- 
tects. That was about three years ago, when he said 
he would like to see an exhibit of their water-colors. 

Earlier this year I learned that even the “doodling” 
of architects can be interesting. Following a Southern 
Arizona Chapter meeting the “art” reproduced here 
was found on a paper napkin. While it is thought to 
be the work of William Wilde, AIA, our art experts 





have not yet positively identified it as genuinely 
Wilde. Anyway, it is enough to suggest that it would 
be fun to see the “doodling pads” in AIA offices. If 
alert secretaries and draftsmen will collect them for 
us we might have an interesting feature in a future 
issue. 

Meanwhile, the squib carried in last month’s Ari- 
zona Architect asking for the “other art” of architects 
has brought gratifying response. It now appears in- 
evitable that we will be able to arrange a public ex- 
hibit of the art work of AIA members, showing it both 
in Phoenix and Tucson later in the year. To whet your 
appetite for the good things in store, we will begin 
featuring some of these works on our pages. Already 
we have the names of architects who have worked in 
oils, water-color, etching, dry-point, tempera, pen-and- 
ink, sculpture, and other media. 

One fact emerges from our initial inquiry. Much 
talent in the “other arts” is not getting exercised be- 
cause the architects just haven't time. More’s the pity, 
and we hope our series may inspire them to get back 
to their easels again. 

For a 7-months-old baby, Arizona Architect has 
stirred up a lot of interest. We've had requests from 
many places throughout the country for permission to 
reprint articles published here. Always gladly granted. 
Our recent, somewhat veiled comments on mortar 
and the need for closer inspections by architects have 
brought prompt and desirable action in the local con- 
struction industry. Next we may take a look at plumb- 
ing and other elements of construction and see what 
truth there may be to some of the other rumors we've 
heard. 
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Our decision to use varying “AIA” designs on the 
cover has resulted in many of them being submitted. 
More are wanted. The “Arizona Architect”, too, will 
soon be changed from the rather ordinary printer's 
type used to date. ’ 

This month brought a complete new cover sugges- 
tion from Southern Arizona Chapter’s Gudmund Mar- 
tinson. It was so attractive and so thoughtfully de- 
signed that we print it here for your reaction. But 
first, read Martinson’s philosophy of architecture in 
the letter which accompanied the drawing: 

“Today, as in the past, one can truthfully say that 
architecture is a product of history through the ages 
originating across the sea but imbued with creative 
thoughts of the modern architect. 

“It, therefore, is but proper that the cover of our 
magazine reflects, not the ever-changing present but 
the factor of the classics which is constant and from 
which it is derived. That is why I give this design a 
classical touch for permanence and dignity, which 
also radiates confidence as well as the solid principles 
on which the American Institute of Architects is 
founded. 

“The Latin phrase is symbolic and means: “They 
who cross the sea change the sky but not their feel- 
ings,’ which further illustrates the basic birthrights of 
architectural principles.” 


+. Calam non animam 
metent qué 
trans Mere curram... } 
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PROVEN 
® Standard Products 
e Tested Designs Controlled 
Manufacturing 
> 
ECONOMY 
® Low Initial Cost 
® Low Maintenance Long-Life 
Materials 
APPEARANCE 
© Smooth Surface 
® Uniformity High-Quality 
Castings 






STRENGTH 
® Fire and Storm 
Resistance Prestressed 


® High Load-Bearing 


Sopusiey For Strength 


of F1SEER Cate Ley, 
antag ET 





3604 S. 19th Ave. 
AL 8-7741 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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RECIPROCITY? 
By Frep H. Josuscu, AIA 


“Is registration in Arizona recip- 
rocal with that of other states?” 
That question frequently is asked 
of members of the Board of Tech- 
nical Registration. The answer is 
“NO!” There is no agreement be- 
tween any of the states providing 
reciprocal registration. Each indi- 
vidual is considered on his own 
merits with a completely objective 
analysis made of credentials pre- 
sented. 


However, all but a very few of 
the states and territories take full 
cognizance with theirs. This is 
made more practical through the 
National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards. The NCARB’s 
purpose is to coordinate the proce- 
dure of architectural registration 
boards throughout the nation; to 
establish minimum standards of 
competence which are acceptable 
in all states; to simplify interstate 
registration of individual practi- 
tioners by providing a procedure 
for the exchange of credentials 
through a national file. 


The NCARB is a confederation 
of autonomous boards, a “Council”, 
and has no licensing or registration 
authority. Once each year, for four 
days prior to the annual AIA con- 
vention, the Council meets. This 
Council is composed of representa- 
tives of all the registration boards 
in the states and territories, and the 
annual meeting provides for ex- 
change of views and the conduct of 
business within its jurisdiction. 


Not all state boards accept 
NCARB’s standards. For example, 
California requires an additional 
study and presentation of an essay 
on seismic analysis. Illinois re- 
quires an additional four hours of 
examination in structures. Practi- 
cally all states require the candi- 
date to appear for a personal audi- 
ence. This enabies the Board to 
more fully judge a candidate’s pro- 
fessional attitude and gives the can- 
didate the opportunity to fully un- 
derstand his rights and obliga- 
tions under the law. 
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AIA Takes a Look at 





TUCSON’S SCHOOLS 


Tucson schools have had a thorough going-over by 
a special AIA committee appointed at the request of 
the Board of Trustees, School District No. 1. 


Headed by Emerson C. Scholer, the Southern Ari- 
zona Chapter committee requested every member of 
the chapter to comment on existing school building 
policies and provide ideas to improve school buildings. 
Several meetings were held at which all architects 
who had experience in designing schools were invited 
to participate. 


The report, which is a sincere attempt to reflect the 
opinions of all of the practicing architects, was recent- 
ly given to the school trustees. It listed all the school 
projects since 1949—19 new elementary schools and 8 
additions; 2 junior high schools and 3 high schools. 
Listed were the year of construction, square foot cost, 
total cost, square foot area and student capacity. 


Following are major elements of the report: 


Of the elementary schools, only two employ wood 
roof framing which also serves as the ceiling. All of 
the rest are steel framing with brick masonry walls, 
masonry partitions—some plastered, some unplastered. 
The majority of the buildings are arranged with in- 
terior corridors with tile facing in the corridors. Ap- 


“proximately the same area of classroom space is used 


in every elementary school. A_ great uniformity in ar- 
rangement and millwork in elementary classrooms 
exists, and in virtually every building the millwork is 
of birch. Toilet rooms are finished with tile wainscot- 
ing and tile floors. Asphalt tile finished floor in other 
areas is the predominant material. Acoustic tile ceil- 
ings are in almost all areas. Electrical fixtures are 
about the same throughout the system. All of the ele- 
mentary schools include a community room. In each 
school, approximately the same area is devoted to ad- 
ministrative uses. All of the elementary schools are 
provided with central heating and provide evapora- 
tive cooling. The total construction cost of all of the 
schools built in this period is $15,561,774.15. This rep- 
resents a total area of 1,347,758 sq. ft. This construc- 
tion has provided for 15,100 children. 


In general, there is little spread in unit costs in the 
schools built since 1949. They seem to reflect the gen- 
eral economic trend from year to year, the individual 
ability of the architect, and the competitive spirit of 
the bidders. The unit costs compare favorably with 
other schools built in Arizona at the same time, and 
are considerably below the national average. We ap- 
parently get more for our money here in Tucson than 
in other places in the country. 
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Some Basic Facts About Construction. 

The amount of space enclosed is always a direct in- 
gredient of the cost. The distribution of costs in most 
building types is as follows: Approximately 1/3 rep- 
resents the structural shell and basic enclosure. This 
includes the roof, outside walls, windows and struc- 
tural system. The mechanical features, including heat- 
ing and ventilating, plumbing and electrical work, 
represent approximately 1/3; and the interior parti- 
tions, finish, mi!lwork, chalkboards, tackboards, acous- 
tical treatment, painting, hardware and resilient floor 
covering represent approximately 1/3 of the cost. 
Some variation can, of course, take place in these 
larger divisions with regard to the selection of mate- 
rials and their arrangement. 

The true way to effect economics in building, irre- 
spective of type and use, is to apply the principle of 
selecting a material which combines structure, closure 
and finish all in one operation. This is the basis on 
which all manufacturers are redesigning their prod- 
ucts. The amount of raw materials to produce a prod- 
uct is more or less fixed and inescapable. The labor 
involved in manufacture and assembly is the main in- 
gredient which can be varied and which the designer 
has the power to vary. 

It is a simple enough matter for someone to walk 
into an existing building, regardless of its cost, and 
say the building could have been built more cheaply. 
To illustrate this point, take a building which has 
plastered walls over brick masonry. It could be made 
cheaper by simply eliminating the plaster and the 
paint, or by using concrete block instead of brick ma- 
sonry, or even by going to studs and stucco, or simply 
by box construction with tar paper covering on the 
outside. So, then we may draw the conclusion that 
any building can be built for less money providing 
we are willing to give up something. 

An example of this premise or principle in school- 
house construction in the Tucson area is the compari- 
son of 21 rooms in the Peter Howell school built at a 
cost of $318,000, and 20 rooms built at approximately 
the same time in the Amphitheater District for a cost 
of $206,000. The difference in the number of rooms is 
not too significant although in the Amphitheater build- 
ing, there is one less classroom and no community 
room. The corridors are enclosed in Peter Howell 
school and finished with tile wainscot, wherein the 
corridors in the Amphitheater school are simply cov- 
ered porches. There is no plaster used in the Amphi- 
theater building, and 14 classroms are not treated 


(Continued next page ) 
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AFTER YEARS OF RESEARCH... 


A heat-repellent roof coating 
that adds beauty and protection! 





FROST CAP 


VINYL ROOF COATING 


The new roof coating perfected by chemists of 
Deer-O Paints and Chemicals, Ltd., reflects the hot 
sun rays so effectively that attic temperatures are re- 
duced 15° to 25° Cooling costs in existing homes 
are cut from 25 to 50%, by actual test. And, in new 
construction, smaller refrigeration units may be in- 
stalled to bring about even greater savings. 


Unlike ordinary white roof coatings, Frost Cap 
will not bleed, fade, chalk or crack even when sub- 
jected to temperatures as high as 300°F. It can be 
applied easily to any surface — masonry, tar, wood, 
tile, asphalt, asphalt shingles, galvanized metal — even 
pebble roofs. It forms a tough, water tight coating that 
lasts for years. 


To assure your clients the greatest 
cooling efficiency, specify FROST 
CAP Vinyl Roof Coating. 


DETER-O 


Licensed Frost-Cap Applicators: 


Anthony Roofing & Supply 
5419 S. 5th Street 
BR 6-1143 





4829 N. 19th Ave. 
CR 7-4838 
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Camelback Roofing Co. 
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acoustically. Peter Howell school is equipped with a 
central hot water radiant heating system, wherein the 
Amphitheater school is heated by individual unit heat- 
ers in each classroom. The Howell school has a cen- 
tral evaporative cooling system, and there is no cool- 
ing in the Amphitheater school. The millwork in Peter 
Howell school is of hard wood construction, wherein 
the millwork in the Amphitheater school is of soft 
wood construction. The Howell school is built of ma- 
terials with an eye towards minimum maintenance 
over the years, whereas the Amphitheater building is 
obviously a minimum construction attempt and is 
quite costly in year-to-year maintenance. The noise 
factor of the individual unit heaters is apparent. 


The important thing, aside from what has been 
given up in the Amphitheater school, is that the differ- 
ence in unit cost between the two schools compared is 
75 cents a square foot. In subsequent years, it is in- 
teresting to note that as financial ability improved in 
the Amphitheater schools, many of the features omit- 
ted in the example school above were incorporated in 
more recent construction, and the unit costs equal and 
sometimes exceed those of the Tucson Public Schools. 


Obviously unless statutory limitations prevent other- 
wise, it is a more sound and economical investment to 
build schools in the spirit and of materials as has been 
the practice in the Tucson district than to attempt 
what might be called “minimum construction.” 


The Re-Use of Plans. 

There is no objection to the idea of building more 
than one school from a single set of plans providing 
the schools be built at approximately the same time 
or within the same year of the development of the 
plans. Naturally, site restrictions would have to be ad- 
justed, and there should be a definite similarity in 
traffic flow around the site to properly fit the same 
plan from one site to another. These things being met, 
a good solution on one site would certainly fill the 
bill on another. However, to re-use plans for schools 
in later years is as to say, “We liked our 1946 Chevro- 
let so well, let us just keep buying that model when- 
ever we need another car.” This obviously is not prac- 
tical if we want to take advantage of improvements 
and developments as they take place in either mate- 
rials or educational processes. Manufacturers are con- 
stantly revising products for economic and functional 
consideration, and the consumer is entitled to these 
improvements. This is the spirit of progress. Progress 
is the spirit of education. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 


From the investigation carried on to assemble this 
report, we can freely conclude that Tucson is getting 


(Continued next page ) 
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PHOENIX AREA HIGH SCHOOLS INSPECTED 


In response to a written invitation to Valley archi- 
tects, engineers, legislators, newspaper editors, tax- 
payer associations, school administrators and trustees, 
about 30 people met at Phoenix’s Central High School 
Saturday morning, March 8, for an on-the-ground, 
face-to-face study of recent high school construction. 
Other schools visited were Washington High, recent 
unit in the Glendale Union High system, and the 
new Carl Hayden High in the Phoenix Union H. S. 
District. 

Ralph Haver, chairman of the special arrangements 
committee had announced that “the purpose of the 
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its money's worth in its schools. From the unit costs, 
which are a matter of record, we are getting more for 
our dollars than most places in the country. Our 
schools are not built extravagantly but are built in a 
way to stand the use and abuse of the juvenile traffic 
with a minimum of upkeep and maintenance. That 
schools can be built for less money is quite apparent. 
To build schools for less money, we must either make 
the building smaller, leave out something in the way 
of equipment or select lesser materials. 

We would recommend that the planning philosophy 
be carried on in the future much the same as it has 
been in the past; that each architect constantly be 
urged to exercise his inventive genius to produce a 
more and more economical arrangement ef both plan 
and structure, and that he adhere to the rules of se- 
lecting structure, enclosure and finish in as few ma- 
terials as possible; that materials which come in con- 
tact with student traffic be as durable, maintenance- 
free, and ever-lasting as practicable, and that materi- 
als which are not in contact with student traffic be 
as economical as is possible and consistent with sound 
and safe engineering practices. 


first-hand study will be to help architects get a better 
understanding of the public temper and ideas on 
school construction — and costs — and at the same 
time to help representatives of the public better un- 
derstand certain factors of economy and good design 
that may not be readily apparent to non-professional 
observers.” 

At Central High, architects and school officials 
showed a new plant in which part of the buildings 
were designed for a student population of 1500, with 
other facilities ready for an expected 2500. The lat- 
ter include library and administration buildings, 
kitchen, boiler plant, air conditioning tunnels, etc. 
Architect was John Sing Tang. 

At Washington High, in a rapidly growing district 
with limited tax assessment sources, the group saw a 
school constructed three years ago and additions built 
last year. Designed for a student population of 800, 
Washington High is having to care for 1250 this year. 
The plant, including construction, buildings, site, 
grading, irrigation, paving, and most built-ins except 
kitchen, science equipment, lockers and gymnasium 
bleachers, cost $9.38 per square foot. Architects 
were Edward L. Varney Associates. 

Carl Hayden High, designed for 1500 and now serv- 
ing over 1700 students, is a “Class A” fully heated and 
refrigerated plant built at a cost of $10.70 per square 
foot. Architects were Lescher and Mahoney. 

The tour was under the general guidance of Fred 
Weaver, assisted by representatives of the architec- 
tural firms designing the plants. Officials of several 
school districts, both elementary and high school, were 
among those on the tour. 
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Below. Part of the group of school officials, newspaper 
representatives, architects and engineers on Phoenix 
Area school inspection. 
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Notable Quotes... 
About Schools 


Leon Chatelain, Jr., President of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, before the 39th annual conven- 
tion of the Associated General Contractors of America. 
February 11, in Dallas, Texas: 


The substantial expense of school buildings is the 
interest paid on financing and the annual cost of main- 
tenance and repair. For this reason, we have this 
seeming paradox — only the wealthy community can 
afford a cheap school. 

Besides long-range planning and design tailored 
to specific community needs, permanence of building 
is essential to economy. Consider the cost of replacing 
temporary buildings; not just the construction, but 
the financing. The difference between a 2% and 3% 
interest rate can be 20% of the cost of the entire 
building. Today’s school should be built of first- 
class materials and it should be built to last for 40 
years. 

Mr. Smith’s share of his community's school-building 
costs will cost about the same amount that he would 
spend in one evening by hiring a baby-sitter and tak- 
ing his wife to dinner and a movie. 


As architects and contractors, it is our joint respon- 
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Excitingly new — its soft-white, pleasant level 
illumination and low brightness ratio, make 
it cooly comfortable, impressive, and easy on 
the eyes. 


Ia aC 





Gruber makes and stocks a complete line of 
plexiglas lighting units . . . the Plexlume . . 
in all shapes and sizes — recessed and surface: 
4 foot squares, 6 foot rounds, rectangles, mod- 
ular units that can be assembled. Yes, even a 
truncated pyramid. A really complete, finely 
engineered line that speaks for itself and says, 
“You can be design and quality sure when you 
specify GRUBER.’ 
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Send for the new Gruber 16 page Folio 
#P54. In color, with specifications and illus- 
trations, Folio #54 will provide ideas for 
excitingly new applications of Plexiglas light- 
ing by GRUBER. 


fot LIGHTING 


STREET, BROOKLYN 
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sibility to build schools which, unlike the prison-like, 
pompous buildings of yesterday, serve to encourage 
learning. If such buildings can be combined with 
imaginative teaching that stimulates student curiosity 
in the physical sciences — and the arts — it is entirely 
possible that our young people may come to consider 
the acquisition of knowledge as something which is 
not only socially desirable, but pleasurable. If this 
is done, we as a nation will have nothing to fear 
from anybody — not even ourselves. 

Dr. John R. Miles, Committee on Education of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, before a gathering of 
businessmen and educators in Phoenix, March 8rd. 

Where the educational level is high, incomes are 
higher, productivity is higher, retail sales are higher, 
and political activity in terms of making representative 
government work is much higher. 

Debts for school construction in Arizona don’t begin 
to compare with debts in other parts of the country. 
You are not paying excessive prices for school rooms. 

If a community wants better standards it will get 
better standards. We had better start wanting them. 
.. . If local action doesn’t find taxes for schools, Uncle 
Sam isn’t going to let education go down the drain. 
We're going to have good schools in this country even 
if we have to force them on people. It isn’t neces- 
sary, but we have to find a way to hold the ideological 
line in the conflict we're in. 


Gruber LIGHTING 


Represented in 
Arizona, New Mexico, and El Paso, Texas, 
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WM. BENNDORF COMPANY 


221 East Camelback Rd., Phoenix, Arizona 
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TECHNOLOGY and SCHOOL DESIGN 


By John W. McLeod, AIA 
Vice-chairman AIA Committee on School Buildings 


(Part of a talk before New Jersey School Board As- 
sociation issued in reprint form by the Architectural 
Foundation, American Institute of Architects ). 

A second factor which may influence school plan- 
ning is technological advance in design and materials. 
The building industry is now ready to supply us with 
an array of new materials—materials which need not 
require us to discard completely the tried and true 
products but should permit us new flexibility to ad- 
just our buildings to changing demands. 

Specifics include: 

* New daylighting control methods 

* New electrical lighting methods 

* Packaged heating and air conditioning 

* Precast structural systems and roofing 
panels 

Great interest has developed in the past few years 
in many new metal curtain-wall treatments. Large 
units of window and wall panel are available in steel 
and aluminum, so insulated that a 2” thickness of 
panel wall can do the work of a 12” masonry wall. 
This is just one example of a type of component pre- 
fabrication. 


NELSON - HOLLAND 
BUILDERS HARDWARE 


ARIZONA’S ONLY BUILDERS HARDWARE CO. 


Distributors of 
THE FINEST BUILDERS HARDWARE MADE 


We have three members of the American 
Society of Architectural Hardware Con- 
sultants who are qualified to write speci- 
fications and meet your every require- 
ment in builders hardware. 


Come in and meet 
Vic Nelson, AHC — Cliff Holland, AHC 
Joe Woolford, AHC 


Phone AM 6-8411 3 1205-1207 E. Camelback 


Phoenix, Arizona 
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A great many laymen have supposed that the archi- 
tectural profession is opposed to prefabrication. I can 
assure you that this is not so—the AIA for years has 
been chief proponent of modular coordination, which 
is, of course, forerunner of all forms of prefabrication. 
What the architectural profession is opposed to, how- 
ever, is over-the-counter sale of packaged prefabri- 
cated classroom space. I have worked with school 
boards, faculty committees and citizens’ advisory 
groups, discussing, analyzing and evaluating needs 
and wishes of a great many communities in relation to 
their school building programs. With this as a back- 
ground, I cannot convince myself that we are ready 
to set these things aside and accept one or another 
manufacturer's idea of what a school room should be. 
[ realize that a great many school board members, 
superintendents, and yes, even architects, become 
“battle-weary” from constantly fighting rising costs, 
rising enrollments, etc., but surely, achievements we 
have made in this country, through education at local 
level, are not to be exchanged lightly for some mail- 
order panacea for all of our school-building ills. 

(Continued next page ) 


PLENTY FOR 


EVERYBODY 


Arizona has plenty of cement. It’s available 
in any quantity, at very reasonable prices. 
The Rillito plant of Arizona Portland Cement 
Co. is now producing more than enough ce- 
ment for Arizona; and, to keep ahead of the 
needs of our fast-grow- 
ing state, a second Ari- 
zona Portland Cement 
Co. plant will soon be 
built at Ash Fork. 
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PROBLEM? 


. . in offices, hospitals, schools, churches, restaurants, 
banks, hotels? Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 
will help you solve it. Depend on our broad experi- 
ence, using the world’s most widely-accepted acous- 
tical materials . . . backed by 32 years of sound 
conditioning know-how. Call or write today! 


PHOENIX ROOFING & SUPPLY CO. 


1655 W. JACKSON AL 3-2161 


a subsidiary of 


Southwestern Glass & Millwork Co. 
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DESERT TESTED e 
Continental Manufacturing Co.—712 So. 23rd Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 


TECHNOLOGY and SCHOOLS (continuedg 


What I would propose to industry is this—concen- 
trate on producing more and more complete assem- 
blies of component parts of structures and accessories, 
so that advantages of mass-production, in terms of 
reduced costs and accelerated delivery schedules, 
would be of material benefit to all, and not alone to 
some particular manufacturer. Advantages are obvious 
—wide range of selection among products, retention 
of traditional practices of competitive pricing and 
public bidding, and most important of all, freedom to 
plan a school building, using these standard compo- 
nents, but in such a way that it will function for bet- 
terment of educational processes, rather than to stran- 
gle them. 


Finally I would say—encourage your superintendent 
and his staff to explore new and better ways of teach- 
ing and then further, encourage your architect to use 
some of the new and exciting materials which are be- 


coming available, so that benefits of our American 
productive know-how will be returned to us in re- 
duced costs and better school buildings. Mistakes may 
be made but these mistakes should not be used as 
excuses to divest ourselves of our responsibility to 
provide our children with the best possible education 
and in best possible buildings we are able to provide. 
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re EN er * Triple Rotisserie 


the Fabulous %* Grillevator Broiler 


% Pin Point Pilots 


% Starjet Thermatic 
Burner Control 


%& Snap Off Top 
% Automatic Clock & Timer 
% Oven Signal Lights 


Designed specifically for the 
thorough ventilation of built-in 
cooking surfaces. 


MODEL F-100 
and the Handsome 
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Designed specifically for the 
thorough ventilation of free 
e standing ranges. 
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HELPS THEM WORK MORE ' 
EFFICIENTLY 


Draftsmen in the new State Highway De- 
partment Building do close, exacting work. 
Genuine lath and plaster surfaces make it 
easy for them to give it their full attention. 
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IN THE BOOK WORLD 


“Good Housekeeping Book of Home Decoration” by 
Mary L. Brandt. McGraw-Hill, $7.95. Reviewed by 
Arden Taylor. 

For anyone redecorating his home, or starting “from 
scratch” with a new home this book offers a wealth 
of ideas. Room by room the author progresses through- 
out the house from the kitchen and family rooms to 
powder rooms and patios, discussing each individual- 
ly. Depending upon the use of the room and the at- 
mosphere you want to create, there are hundreds of 
practical suggestions on furniture and furniture ar- 
rangements, accessories, walls, floors, lighting, win- 
dow treatments, and color schemes. 

Completely geared to today’s living, this handbook 
shows simple methods for making home a place in 
which to enjoy living and entertaining. 

There is also a section on “How To Buy.” This in- 
cludes furniture, drapery fabrics and curtains, floor 
coverings and wallpaper. 

The book is well illustrated and the text kept at a 
minimum for interesting and easy reading. 


“Architectural Photography of Houses” by Robert 
Cleveland. F. W. Dodge. $7.50. Reviewed by Murry 
Harris. 

As though it has not been previously and fully prov- 
en before, “Architectural Photography of Houses”, 
again confirms the fact that the human eye is an 
astounding instrument that perceives instantly what 
the camera laboriously achieves through considerable 
contriving. The photographic achievement, at that, is 
tinged with what is invariably an artificial deception 
masquerading under the excuse of “composition”. 

Such contriving may be understandable for the pur- 
pose of art gallery photography, but it is questionable 
when illustrating the realities of architecture. This 
becomes immediately apparent in the clear, concise 
directions Mr. Cleveland gives for moving furniture 
from its normal position, placing lights where none 
exist, and other similar tricks keyed to produce a pho- 
tograph that idealizes the room being photographed. 
Exteriors cannot be so mistreated because they cannot 
be easily rearranged and are more technically de- 
manding. Perhaps that is why there are only 33 ex- 
terior photographs in contrast to 297 interiors that 
are illustrated. Incidentally, all the photographs are in 
black and white, and are accompanied by a technical 
analysis and description of the colors and finishes of 
the subject matter. This technique results in a discus- 


sion and illustration of a ‘kind’ of architectural pho- 
tography—and reveals it to be a surprising art. From 
the architect’s point of view, it is disappointing that 
the angle of vision and depth of focus of the contents 
are limited to houses and primarily to their interior 
decoration. 

This book could well be a “must” in a good library, 
for if no other lesson is learned, and there are many 
clearly stated and diagrammed, you will be impressed 
by the explanations and the fact that good architec- 
tural photography is not necessarily the result of elab- 
orate and expensive equipment or psychic insight, but 
of thought, analysis and planning. The techniques, 
ideas, advice and comment with which Mr. Cleveland 
so clearly and abundantly fills his pages, make this 
book worth having. 
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COMING BOOKS 


Among new books of interest to architects are the’ 
following soon to be published. They may be ordered 
in advance and will be delivered upon publication. 
Add 2%% sales tax to price indicated. Order from 


Architects Book and Magazine Service, 
P. O. Box 904, Phoenix, phone AL 2-4318. 


At Home with Tomorrow, by Carl Koch, designer of 
the Techbuilt House, with Andrew Lewis. June, $6.95. 

One of America’s top architects, Carl Koch seeks 
many more comfortable, functional and beautiful 
houses at lowest cost. Tracing his career and thinking 
through early developments — the Lustron House, the 
Acorn, his partially prefabricated Techbuilt House, 
Conantum Community, steel houses — Mr. Koch 
leads to his conclusion that the future’s best housing 
will make full use of mass production techniques 
without sacrificing beauty of design, and will stress 
the planned community. Photographs and drawings. 


The House of Your Dreams, by W. A. Kirkpatrick, 
Professor of Architecture at University of Southern 
California. April, $4.95. 

A book for would-be homeowners, it provides in- 
formation on specific financial considerations in home 
buying; what to look for in community services, deeds, 
title surveying, and mortgages of different kinds; and 
includes reproductions of legal forms. Discusses space 
saving, storage, convenience of working areas, orien- 
tation of house, insulation, types of heating, air con- 
ditioning, sound control. 





OFFERING A NEW SERVICE 


Order through (make checks payable to): 


Technical Magazine Subscriptions 
New and Renewals 
Architectural Books 


ARCHITECTS BOOK & MAGAZINE SERVICE ® P.O. Box 904, Phoenix ® AL 2-4318 
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SHADESGREEN 
Kaiser Aluminum 


* Trade Mork 


Gives these 


ADVANTAGES 


* Keeps Interiors up to 15° Cooler 
* Reduces Glare, Sun-Fading 

* Protects Against Most Insects 

* Allows Free Ventilation 

* Improves Exterior Appearance 
* Increases Daytime Privacy 

* Applies Easily 

* Low Cost 


* Needs No Painting 





® Won't Rot, Rust, Swell or Stain 


* CONTROLS SUN RAY PENETRATION 


KAISER ALUMINUM SHADESCREEN is a simple, attractive sun control device that 
blocks the strongest, hottest rays of the sun — outside the window before they 
pass through the glass. In addition to protecting the interior against excessive 
heat and glare, ShadeScreen effectively screens out insects. It has 17.5 louvers 
per inch, permanently tilted at a downward angle of 17°, thereby utilizing the 
baffle effect of the louver as well as the high natural reflectivity of aluminum. 


¢ REDUCES AIR CONDITIONING COSTS 


IN NEW BuILpINGs, the heat-blocking action of Kaiser Aluminum ShadeScreen 
can be calculated and incorporated into the design of air conditioning equip- 
ment. Savings in the capacity of equipment (and therefore initial cost of equip- 
ment), can be considerable. Of course, smaller capacity equipment is much 
more economical to operate — projecting savings through the years. 

IN EXISTING BUILDINGS, the heat-blocking action of ShadeScreen reduces the heat 
load on existing air conditioning equipment. Operating costs are consequently 
reduced, summer after summer. 


For engineering data, prices and suggested specifications, call 


h, HASKELI-HOMAS, [NC. 


Distributors of quality lines 
3740 E. Grant Rd. EA 7-4690 3808 N. Central CR 7-5488 
TUCSON PHOENIX 
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© Super Markets e Offices ¢ Schools 
Arctic Circle Coolers are built to the highest standards 


of quality by the world’s largest manufacturer of evap 
orative cooling equipment. They have demonstrated 


their superior efficiency in hundreds of installations in 


e Residences @ Hotels and Motels @ Stores 
all types of buildings. 
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FOR EFFICIENT LOW-COST COOLING 


OF ALL TYPES OF BUILDINGS 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR FULL DETAILS! 
INTERNATIONAL METAL PRODUCTS CO 
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